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THE ALLIED WAR SALON 


BY DUNCAN PHILLIPS 


HE most remarkable and _ significant 

exhibition that New York has seen in 
many years was opened to the public in 
the old American Art Galleries on Madison 
Square, December 9, 1918. It was pre- 
sented to the public as the “Allied War 
Salon,” sponsored by the Division of 
Pictorial Publicity, the Mlayor’s Sommittee 
on National Defense and the American 
Federation of Arts. In spite of all this 
impressive patronage there was nothing 
in the least official or even formal about 
the collection, which, on the contrary, had 
been assembled by a Committee of only 
three men Consisting of Albert Eugene 
Gallatin, Augustus Vincent Tack and the 
present writer, each of us working more or 
ess independently for the same cause. 


COPYRIGHT 1918 BY THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS. 


Many notable and important works never 
before shown in this country were exhibited. 
There were some new topical cartoons by 
Raemaekers and a charming group of 
original drawings by Lucien Jonas de- 
picting in a lighter vein than he usually 
employs the “American Doughboy” in 
France. One of these humorously sketched 
arangy, rawboned Yank measuring lengths 
of reach and of bayonets with a brisk little 
Poilu, a merry game of sign language en- 
joyed hugely by both. The group of new 
paintings by Samuel J. Woolf, made from 
sketches executed at the Front and showing 
the Americans in their first engagements 
with the enemy spared no details in stressing 
the grimness and ugliness of war. Seen in 
bronze for the first time was the delectably 
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bow-legged, loose-limbed infantryman of 
the U. S. N. A. “Uncle Sam’s Nigga 
Army,” modelled by that great sculptor 
Mahonri Young. It was perhaps the most 
expressive interpretation of the military 
spirit in the entire exhibition. Surely 
never was a sense of humor and a problem 
of portraiture more perfectly subordinated 
to that larger symbolism which is ever the 
prerogative of the sculptor. Young’s genius 
is manifest in the comic angle of this 
husky darky’s wrist, in the fling of his 
arms and legs in a soldierly rhythm, in 
the pugnacious thrust of his jaw as he 
goes, a first-class fighting man, “‘to make 
the world safe for the demkratic party.” 
Many other impressive works of sculpture 
by Herbert Herman MacNeil, 
Malvina Hoffman and others were on view. 
But Young’s buffalo was the most vivid 
and valuable contribution to the records 
of the Another unique feature at 
the Salon was the group of etchings by 
Gianni Caproni, the inventor of the giant 
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bears his name. As an 

the poetry of his own 
Finally among the new ex- 
hibits there were some French posters and 
rare color prints of the war just over from 
Paris and a few American paintings, their 
paint still wet, commemorating the recent 
jubiliant celebrations and carnival gaities 
which we indulged in on those first exciting 
days of prospective peace. 

At the Allied War Salon then the bulk 
of our material was not new. In fact much 
of the material for the Salon had previously 
been shown by Mr. Tack in his remarkable 
Iifth Avenue Shop Window Display in 
connection with the Fourth Liberty Loan 
Drive, and by Mr. Gallatin in a separate 
exhibition of war-time art and a great 
many of the units of which the Salon was 
composed I had secured many months ago 
from various sources for the American 
Federation of Art’s Travelling Exhibitions. 

What made this assemblage under one 
roof of comparatively familiar pictures and 
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sculpture so notable and epoch-making an 
event was not therefore the novelty of the 
material but the emphasis given by our 
enterprise to the importance and variety of 
the work done during the War by the best 
urtists of the Allied Nations. We wished 
to stress the significance of all this eager 
und brilliant patriotic service by artists 
whose philosophies may have hitherto 
nclined them to the belief that art should 
1either teach nor preach and should tran- 
cend the “merely human” interest of the 
ubject. Some of the artists who were best 
epresented at the Allied War Salon had 
een cultivating a theoretical aestheticism 
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and others had been cynical about senti- 
ment and disrespectful about the demands 
of Mr. and Mrs. Average Person. When 
the Nations called to them for the utmost 
use of their faculties and for the free ex- 
pression of their humane emotions these 
artists quickly left their former positions 
defenseless and put themselves splendidly 
at the service of their governments while 
those governments were so desperately 
embattled in defense of humanity. The 
artists were ever in the thick of *the fight, 
spiritually if not physically—and_ their 
influence was dynamic. Art became, for 
the first time in our memories, a powerful 
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factor in the portentous situation. The 
terse, immediate effect upon the mind of 
the pictorial image, which since the be- 
ginning of time has had more direct an 
influence than the written word, was needed 
in the grim business of winning the War. 
Once again it was demonstrated that art 
is the essential as well as the universal 
language. 

We needed the Allied War Salon for a 
number of reasons. In the first place we 
needed to show how a great theme, purpose 
or ideal can dominate and direct the action 
of a lot of various-minded men, all of them 
sharply aware that the continued existence 
of art and of all that artists hold dear, had 
been imperiled by the recrudescence of a 
barbarism strangely scientific and of a 
Brute Force, arrogantly devoid of soul. 
The various-minded artists reacted to the 
War of course in their various ways. Steinlen 
saw in it the weight of woe among the old, 
the ill, the homeless; he saw in it an agony 
of tormented hearts, afflicted even unto 
despair and death that Freedom might 
live. Nevinson saw in it a culmination 
of the mechanism of the age, the absorption 
of men into the machine of Destiny. Jonas 
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saw in it a new glory in the souls of men, 
wrought by their sacrifice and suffering, 
their international comradeship of cheerful 
fortitude, and of loyalty to an Ideal. 
Coningsby Dawson has written that the 
French have regarded the War as a tragic 
consecration to the vengeance of the Lord, 
while to the British it has been, from the 
first, a High Adventure, a return to 
Chivalry’s hard, heroic days. The Britons 
have gloried in the chance to show the 
stuff of which they are made, the steel 
which underlies their and 
their sentiment. To the Americans, accord- 
ing to Captain Dawson, the War has been 
just a Job and one which has been done, so 
far as they have been concerned, with a 
matter-of-fact efficiency. And yet our 
American contribution was, of idealism the 
very with our belated, but in- 
dispensable intervention, we ushered in 
the reign of practical Idealism upon Earth. 
We wanted the Allied War Salon to express, 
somehow, the spirit, individually and col- 
lectively, of the Holy Alliance. We be- 
lieved, that if such a spirit can be seen, it 
was visible at the Salon. In any case it 
was pervasive. Visitors went about the 
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galleries hushed and awed by the subtlest 
repercussions of the shocks and thrills of the 
Great War. 

Although we prefer to think of these days 
of pleasaant, peaceful prospects which 
Victory has made possible, yet we needed 
the Allied War Salon to remind us of the 
crimes committed against our common 
humanity by the pack of beasts in the forms 
of men whom we have now driven into their 
den disarmed, but who need to be sternly 
guarded lest they carve, with their cunning, 
new tools of assassination, or lest they 
insidiously pollute the sources of our public 
opinion. At the Salon we did not show 
depictions of the most revolting atrocities, 
not of those which had not been verified. 
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What we tried to do was to make a record 
of the Evil we were up against and which 
we triumphed over, and of the fiery furnace 
of soul-testing experience which we have al] 
passed through. The exhibition was con- 
ceived and carried out for the twofold pur- 
pose of stimulation while the War lasted 
and of permanent record for posterity, in 
case the War came suddenly to an end, 
which it did just a month before our open- 
ing. Future generations will find the 
records we collected both authentic and 
authoritative. And it will be a record not 
merely of emotion and observation but 
of the variety of technical mediums of ex- 
pression employed by the artists of our day. 
The Salon in Paris brings together the 
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painters in oil, water-color and pastel, the 
lithographers, the etchers, the sculptors, 
both in round and low relief. In this 
country we have never before given the 
public a thoroughly comprehensive display 
of our pictorial and plastic procedure. 
Add to this the novelty of having all these 
many-minded and many-mediumed  ex- 
pressions from all the Allied Nations 
focussed upon one subject, and we have 
indeed an unprecedented exhibition which 
is a history in itself, a history of the War 
first of all and incidentally a history of 
contemporary art and of comparative 
reactions to a common stimulus. 

This record which art has made of the 
Great War can be and must be preserved 
for our children’s children. The question 
is how to proceed to the end that a Gallery 
of Historical Art may grow out of the Allied 
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War Salon. The question is whether it 
should not be established and endowed by 
public-minded individuals who will make 
it their concern to keep such a Gallery up 
to the highest possible artistic standard 
and consecrate it to the purpose of writing 
contemporary history from now on, in the 
language of the most distinguished and 
varied contemporary art. Of course there 
is no debate that this work should be under- 
taken by our National Government, which 
should purchase the Allied War Salon in 
its entirety. Then, while the material is 
yet available, it should supply the defi- 
ciencies, for our collection though compre- 
hensive was by no means complete. Last 
but not least in importance it should com- 
mission our best artists to go over at once 
to war-stricken Europe and acquaint us 
with the situations, the emotional aspects 
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of which far more than the statistical, we 
the American people should know as we 
enter upon our share of the work of recon- 
struction. Events of eterna] consequence 
and incalculable importance are occurring 
every day and I fret to think that painters 
like George Luks are not there to see and 
to sketch them as he immortalized New 
York’s welcome to the picturesque Blue 
Devils and New York’s wild night of joy 
when the armistice was signed. That 
painting too of the romantic Czecho- 
Slovaks halted in the foggy blue Siberian 
twilight has the sense in it of Russia and 
of all winter campaigns when the sun goes 
down. What wonderful military pictures 
might not Luks have painted! It is not 
yet too late. 

Our official artists at the Front have 
reported pictorially on their observations 
at Chateau Thierry and elsewhere. Their 
notes, occupying two rooms at the Allied 
War Salon, are quite as good as could have 
been expected from these illustrators. 
There is some excellent reporting in these 
drawings, the technique similar to that of 
the War Correspondents who see so much 
that they fail to describe anything very well 
—at least from the standpoint of art. 
Wallace Morgan’s drawings, however, stand 
out brilliantly from the others, giving us a 
sense of contact almost as if we had been 
there, which of course is the “sine qua non”’ 
of this sort of terse pictorial description. 
Like good talk, Morgan’s style is always 
pungently personal without being in the 
least mannered or egotistical. We are 
reminded of the drawings Glackens used 
to make before he became so servile an 
imitator of Renoir. Wallace Morgan has 
wit and charm and if his war drawings are 
a little lacking in power yet they are more 
spirited, and of course by reason of their 
subjects, more interesting than ever. Next 
to Morgan the best of our artistic captains 
is George Harding whose drawings at the 
Salon commanded attention for their 
beauties of composition and their unfailing 
sense of the picturesque. 

Most of our American artists have not 
been fortunate enough to see the war 
“close up,” to absorb the atmosphere of 
war, the sights and smells and sounds of 
battle. For a long while it was difficult 
to persuade them that we would be bene- 
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fited to hear from them, even if they had 
no tales of startling consequence to tell 
of visual experience. It was not until we 
were sending rookies over and welcoming 
foreign veterans on our streets, when our 
City was brilliant with bunting and the 
issues became clear to us all, and the 
wonder of work for a great unselfish pur- 
pose filled, for the time, our souls; it was 
really only last spring that our artists be- 
gan, as we say so well in slang, “‘to sit up 
and take notice.” Our American paintings 
at the Salon were I am sure a thrilling sur- 
prise to many who had not suspected how 
emotional and imaginative our realistic 
artists can be. 

George Bellows, for instance, in ponder- 
ing the “Murder of Edith Cavell’? seems 
to have been stirred to his innermost depths 
by his subject. He has created an unfor- 
gettable composition—the finest of his 
eareer. There is about it, an element of 
grandeur and tragic beauty, never before 
seen in the rather journalistic art of this 
briliant painter. Miss Cavell, the dig- 
nified English nurse destined to dramatic 
martyrdom, is depicted at the moment 
when she was taken out of her cell to be 
done to death under the cover of night. 
There is a fine balance of darkness and 
lantern light, some mysterious shadows, 
some sinister suggestions, a haunting sense 
of mingled beauty and terror. This poig- 
nant combination is the theme also of Paul 
Dougherty’s “Sunk without a Trace,” in 
which the loveliness of sea and sky makes 
life ever so desirable at a moment when a 
hideous onslaught against a Hospital ship 
has been completed. 

If the American painters have held their 
own with the French, in spite of their lack 
of contact, yet the French cartoonists and 
designers of posters have set too fast a pace. 
The English artists have excelled with 
lithographs. Nevinson, Bone, Brangwyn 
and many others have done beautiful work. 
Best of them all is Spencer Pryse, a gallant 
officer and an artist of glorious gifts. His 
wall at the Allied War Salon was a veritable 
shrine. Such a big, elemental, classic 
feeling expressed in such a big elemental, 
classic style! After all it required a big, 
elemental, classic conflict of eternal forces 
to develop such a Homeric artist as 
this. 
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GEORGE ELBERT BURR 


BY THEO MERRILL FISHER 


N artist whose life and work he has 

chosen to identify with Colorado and 

the Southwest and in turn, one whom this 

region of the Rockies, great plains and the 

desert has come to recognize as its ablest 

pictorial interpreter—such is George Elbert 
Burr. ‘ 

For more than twelve years Mr. and Mrs. 
Burr have made their home in Denver, and 
although artistic journeyings sometimes 
take them far afield, you will, as a rule, find 
them during the winter at their attractive 
studio-home, 1325 Logan Avenue, and from 
spring until fall enjoying life in the open 
at their cabin on the ‘Moffatt Road,” a 
few miles out of town. This summer 
home, it may be remarked in passing, serves 
a double purpose, a vacation retreat and a 
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rarely interesting vantage ground for much 
of the painter-etcher’s outdoor activities. 

Here in a steep, wooded canyon that 
cuts the Frontal Range of the Rockies, 
7,000 feet above sea level and 2,000 higher 
than Denver, the artist without leaving 
his dooryard has material not only of the 
kind he loves and worthy of his skill, but in 
such abundance and variety as well, that he 
could not exhaust its resources in a life 
time. 

Burr started out to be a business man, 
but after trying unsuccessfully for five years 
to suppress his creative impulse, he cut 
loose from commercial life and staked the 
future completely on his artistic talent. 
His initial endeavors (like so many others 
of our native artists), were in the field of 
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magazine illustration. For several years 
he was on the staff of Harper’s, Scribner’s 
and other periodicals. 

The first material recognition of his 
ability came when in 1892 he was com- 
missioned to illustrate the catalogue of 
Heber Bishop’s very extensive collection of 
Chinese porcelains, bronzes and jades, a 
collection generally recognized as without 
equal in our time. The jade ornaments 
which Mr. Bishop donated in their entirety 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, are 
so exceptional in quality that nowhere else, 
not even in the Orient, will one find an 
assemblage of like kind to match them. 
It required four years of continuous appli- 
cation to complete the catalogue illustra- 
tions—a truly monumental task and one 
which revealed the delineator’s extraordi- 
nary ability in pen and ink rendering of the 
detail and various textures of objects in 
metal, faience and carved stone. 

During the five years following, Mr. 
Burr and his wife journeyed through 
Europe. From Sicily to England they 
leisurely wandered, seeking out charming 
and often unfrequented spots for sketching 
grounds. Italy from Taormina to the 
lake region of the north; the mountains of 
Switzerland and the Austrian Tyrol; the 
shores of southern France; the Rhine 
country and rural England, all these were 
intimately studied and depicted not only 
in many pictures finished on the ground, 
but also in a multitude of sketches which 
preserved for future use the artist’s im- 
pressions of each region’s lovliest and most 
characteristic scenes. 

Soon after his return to America Burr 
visited Colorado for the first time. Like 
many another he was sensitive to the appeal 
of the great west, and captivated by its 
wide prospects and unique atmosphere. 
In Denver he found a great commercial 
center long past its crude frontier days; a 
city fast awakening to the desirability of 
municipal improvement and beautification, 
and one because of its natural setting and 
development more attractive residentially 
than many older and larger eastern cities. 
The determining factors, however, in the 
decision to establish his home here were the 
dry, sunny climate which insured health- 
fulness and comfortable out of door sketch- 
ing and painting every month in the year 
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and the irresistible appeal of its environs 
to the landscapist. 

Denver is situated, as many personally 
know, where the great plains in their tre- 
mendous westward upthrust, abruptly meet 
the Frontal Range of the Rockies. The 
vicinage, therefore, with its illimitable 
prairie horizons holds a spell like that of the 
sea with the added enchantment of far 
flung mountain masses whose upper reaches 
are crowned with everlasting snow. 

Burr’s greatness as an exponent of the 
scenery of the Southwest is found in his 
interest in every type of landscape it has to 
offer and the unfailing discernment and 
facility with which he depicts them. The 
desert wastes of Arizona and New Mexico 
draw him to their silent and boundless 
spaces again and again and he never tires 
of setting them forth in the mood of blazing 
sunlight and opulent color or the rarer 
hours of gathering storm. He is sensitive 
to their changing aspects under constantly 
shifting conditions of light and _ shade; 
for like many another what on first ac- 
quaintance was deemed only ugliness, 
familiarity has transmuted into beauty. 
By intimate association he has learned 
to love intensely this strange land and 
so faithfully to record its peculiar charm 
that those who behold his transcriptions 
acknowledge its spell. 

The broad sweep of his own Colorado 
prairies has for him an appeal equally 
compelling. He especially enjoys giving 
us many of the delightful vistas from his 
cabin: at sunrise; in a full day when 
cloud hosts make patterns across the lower 
levels; the somber mood of storm; the 
evanescent tones of sunset and the mystery 
of moonlight. 

His almost exclusive mediums are water 
color painting and the etching plate. 
The first he uses in its many manners. 
He is equally happy in the strict style of 
carefully worked out detail and unmodified 
color, used in such subjects as his ad- 
mirable series of California gardens, or in 
the broad treatment suggestive of flat oil 
painting we find in his landscapes. His 
larger and more important canvases are 
generally done entirely in the studio—the 
mature design and deliberate product 
resultant from many carefully finished 
pencil and color studies made in the open. 
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Latterly Burr has given much more 
attention to etching than hitherto. Line, 
soft ground, mezzotint, dry point, and color 
plate, all these he handles with equal 
facility and the consumate skill which have 
established his reputation among the dis- 
cerning here and abroad as one of the small 
group of American masters of the graved 
plate. 

Through this, his favorite medium, he 
is constantly giving us pleasing memories 
of his European sojourn, the desert country 
and the mountains. The last, in their 
distant and more elusive aspects, we 
usually find presented in color, while for 
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limning the austerity of the great peaks 
and unbroken timbered areas, the artist 
employs plates in monotone whose crisp 
line is so eminently suited to subjects of 
this nature. 

The weatherbeaten trees of the higher 
altitudes are frequently made the dominant 
element in these compositions. In such 
studies as ‘‘ Windswept” and “Lone Pine,” 
the storm torn veterans of timber line 
stand forth in all their native ruggedness. 
Such proofs not only convey with striking 
veracity the spirit of the wilderness, they 
are as well intimate “‘portraits”’ of indivdual 
trees. 
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Further, and from the standpoint which 
seeks a comprehensive view of American 
art, perhaps most significant of all, Burr 
is a pioneer in this intensely interesting 
field. The plates from his Estes Park 
series reproduced herewith, will, I am sure, 
bear out the contention that if this natural- 
ist-etcher chose to confine his activity to 
this single type, his reputation for surpass- 
ing technique and distinction of subject 
would not suffer. 

While it is difficult to label any phase 
of his etching as most noteworthy, many 
critics insist that his dry-points of winter 
scenes must be so regarded. It is certain 
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at any rate, that in handling the strong 
contrast of dark, bare trees forms and 
brilliant, freshly fallen snow, he has no 
equal among contemporary American 
etchers. Surely nothing he has produced 
in the medium gives the beholder—amateur 
or connoisseur—greater delight than Burr’s 
interpretation of landscape in this its 
bleakest aspect. 

Due to the inherent difficulties of produc- 
tion, demanding of the worker not only 
unusual artistic ability but infinite pains 
and most exact and intimate knowledge 
of the process, the devotees of the color 
plate are in their entirety only a small 
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group. ‘The reason for this is made clearer 
when we consider that it is a means of 
expression which each aspirant apparently 
must make his own by self-training and 
individual mastery. This is true not only 
because there are so few from whom he may 
learn the art-science, but because if the 
final results are to be what they should be, 
namely, individual tokens of his genius, 
he must of necessity handle even the 
mechanics of the process in a_ personal 
way. 

Burr has done exactly this. Briefly his 
method is as follows. Unlike some who 
employ a plate for each color or tone he 
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uses but one. Every part of the process 
from the graving of the plate to the final 
“pulling” of the proofs is his own. The 
color (an oil medium) is applied directly 
to the plate and then “wiped” or manipu- 
lated to produce the desired effect. Before 
a new impression is taken an entirely fresh 
color scheme is laid so permitting a wide 
variation from the initial one. This vari- 
ation can be handled, of course, with even 
such radical differentiation that the same 
plate may, if the artist chooses, be the 
means of conveying interpretations of the 
same scene as viewed at different hours and 
seasons. Each print is therefore freed from 
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being a mechanical duplicate of the original 
one and stamped with novelty and unique- 
ness. The allurement of every proof is 
further heightened by limiting the edition 
from a plate to a very small one. 

Burr (to borrow a musical term), keys 
his color to alow pitch. Invariably we find 
it soft and rich and marked by a wide 
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and fully graduated tone, thus imparting 
subtlety and verisimilitude of atmos- 
phere. 

He is a member of all the leading etching 
societies in this country. In fifteen of the 
larger cities he has had “‘one man” exhi- 
bitions and and in some of these shows his 
work annually. 
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BY GEORGE LELAND HUNTER 


HE inspirational value of tapestries 

issupreme. More than any other form 
of art it can be used in lecture promenades 
to attract the attention, hold the interest, 
and develop the taste. Combining in 
themselves as they do story interest, with 
picture interest and texture interest, they 
also. appeal with their architecture, 
draperies, robes, hats, jewelry, furniture, 
rugs, tiles, lamps and lighting fixtures, and 
other forms of decorative art presented 
clearly and on a large scale. 

A practical demonstration of this in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer of December 1st, 
was the illustrated page of costumes 
sketched by the Plain Dealer artist from 
the loan exhibition of tapestries organized 
by me for the Cleveland Museum of Art. 
“Paris”? says Miss Glazier, who wrote the 
text of the page, “leads the fashion world. 
In rare old Gothic and Renaissance webs, 
and later in her own precious Gobelin and 
Beauvis tapestries, with their thousand 
combinations of perfect line and color, 
Paris finds the key to the changes rung on 
lovely woman’s gowns and gauds. When 
will America take a long forward step to- 
ward leadership in fashion designing? 
When such works of art are habitually 
studied and digested here. With memories 
of tight sleeves, big sleeves, bell skirts, 
hobble skirts, flat hats, high hats, tightly 
buttoned basques and Mother Hubbards, 
mingling with remembered illustrations 
from the Bible dictionary and novels of 
the time of the crusaders, of Louis XIV 
and of Good Queen Bess,” writes Miss 
Glazier, “I went through the tapestry 
exhibition. They were all there; yes, 
there we have the originals of every 


blessed one of them. Take the fourteenth 
century Gothic tapestry of ‘King Arthur’ 
with the long perpendicular lines. One of 
the archbishops has on sister’s party cape, 
and the wise old graybeard in the lower 
left corner surely sports the originals of 
the angel sleeves of a few decades ago. 
In the early fifteenth century tapestry 
‘Vintage,’ the men are smooth shaven; 
and most of them wear smocks such as 
society damsels gardened in last summer. 
Their shoes are less pointed and more 
comfortable; and hats like inverted flower 
pots carry out the pastoral scheme. But 
the women. Imagine the ice cream cone 
of a giant, with yards of veiling flowing 
from the pointed tip—that was the head- 
dress of the noble ladies, something not 
yet attained to in any modern vogue. 
But the loops of hair over the ears prove 
that Cléo de Mérode did not invent the 
mode named for her; and suspenderlike 
adornments, springing from a broad belt, 
show where one of the modern ‘pretty 
accessories’ of the modern fashion papers 
springs from.” 

Through the whole gamut of styles, 
from fourteenth century to eighteenth, 
Miss Glazier hurried, pointing out the 
wealth of material that invites American 
milliners and dressmakers to the study of 
tapestries. With her point of view I am 
completely in sympathy. I should, in- 
deed, continue to love tapestries even if 
they had not practical value. But I should 
not, and I wish to make the negation as 
strong as words can do it, I should not 
devote time and energy to organizing 
tapestry exhibitions and conducting lecture 


promenades for thousands of museum 
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KING ARTHUR 


LOLI AMOR CME REIS LEIA 


A FOURTEENTH CENTURY GOTHIC TAPESTRY 


LENT BY DUVEEN BROTHERS 


visitors, unless the inspirational value of 
tapestries in life and industry were supreme. 

Especially great at the present time is 
the practical and patriotic value of ex- 
hibitions of tapestries. Under war condi- 
tions, the art side of American industries 
began to flourish as never before. 
Damasks, brocades and velvets, chintzes 
and cretonnes and wall papers that we 
used to import, we were compelled to 
produce for ourselves. Under the direc- 
tion of importing houses, and with the aid 
of all the technical and artistic ability at 
their command, European samples were 
given with generous orders to American 
manufacturers for reproduction. Exclusive 
decorators who had avoided domestic goods 
before turned to them in the hour of 
necessity. " 

But if we are to continue to hold our 
American markets after the war, and gain 
others in the face of renewed European 
competition, we must continue to elevate 
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the standards of our art industries, and 
learn to rival even the French in matters of 
style and taste. We must teach our public 
to demand better art and encourage our 
manufacturers to produce it, even if for 
a time the “bread and butter”’ stuff has to 
carry the expense of expansion in an up- 
ward direction. 

In the development of the textile and 
related industries, texture is of prime im- 
portance. Of damasks, velvets, brocades, 
carpets and rugs, the texture is even more 
significant than the design. Wall papers 
do not suggest texture agreeably and 
effectively, unless the maker understands 
the actual structure of the surfaces imitated. 
Yet to texture most American eyes are 
comparatively blind. 

Here tapestries have a special mission. 
The texture of tapestries is so complex and 
at the same time so fascinating, that it is a 
liberal education for all other textures. It 
represents the highest achievement of warp 


FLORA, THE GODDESS OF SPRING 


A LOUIS XIV BRUSSELS TAPESTRY 


LENT BY WILLIAM BAUMGARTEN & CO. 


and woof. The contrast of horizontal ribs 
with vertical hatchings, supplemented by 
contrast of wool with silk (and often with 
gold and silver), and also by the accentua- 
tion of horizontal and of stepped lines due 
to the open slits left where colors meet 
parallel with the warp, produces without 
heavy shadows a more definite separation 
of relief from depression than can in any 
other way be produced on a flat surface. 
For example, note the marvelous deep folds 
of the robes in Late Gothic tapestries like 
the “Marriage of King David” shown at 
the Cleveland exhibition. 

Texture is of tapestries their fundamental 
characteristic. Texture is what distin- 
guishes pictured clothes of the type de- 
veloped in Europe in the fourteenth 
century, from Chinese, Saracenic, Coptic, 
Peruvian, and other “primitive tapestries.” 
The part of a tapestry due to the bobbin, 
is vastly more vital than the part due to the 
brush. In other words, the chance of 


success when a skillful master weaver 
tackles a bad design, is much greater than 
when a stupid master weaver attempts a 
good design. 

Partly due to the splendid opportunity 
for hanging tapestries effectively, partly 
owing to a chain of fortunate circumstances, 
the loan exhibition at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art proved to be the most note- 
worthy ever held on this side of the Atlantic, 
and from the educational and _ historical 
point of view, perhaps never surpassed 
anywhere. 

To those who by their generosity and 
public spirit made this extraordinary exhi- 
bition possible, the city, the state, and the 
country are deeply indebted. 

The Cleveland owners represented were: 
Mrs. F. F. Prentiss, Mr. Howard P. Eells, 
Mr. W. G. Mather, Hon. Myron T. Herrick, 
Mr. J. H. Wade, Mrs. E. W. Haines, Mr. 
H. G. Dalton, Mr. John L. Severance, and 
the Cleveland Museum of Art. 
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HOSPITALITY 


A FIFTEENTH GENTURY GOTHIG_TAPESTRY 


LENT BY DUVEEN BROTHERS 


The New York dealers represented were: 
Duveen Bors., Gimpel & Wildenstein, 
Jacques Seligmann, L. Alavoine & Co., Wm. 
Baumgarten & Co., Warwick House, Daw- 


son, Lewis & Simmons, Herter Looms, 
Edgewater Tapestry Looms. 

Of the tapestries illustrated ‘ King 
Arthur” is by far the most unusual. It is 


the only large fourteenth century tapestry 
with which I am acquainted except the 
famous Apocalypse set at Angers. The 
architectural framing is extraordinary. 
My identification of King Arthur was of 
course due to his coat of arms, three golden 
crowns on azure, appearing not only on his 
breast, but also on the pennant that floats 
from the end of his lance. What the 
British Arthur looked like, they did not 
know any better in the fourteenth century 
than we know now, and the likeness they 
gave him is that of a king of the period. 
Kang Arthur also appears, identified by his 
coat of arms, in the “Triumph of Christ”’ 
tapestry at the Brussels Museum, and the 
“Charlemagne” tapestry of Mr. George 
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Blumenthal, both woven over a century 
later. (See plates 370, 371 of Hunter’s 
“Tapestries, Their Origin, History and 
Renaissance.’’) 

In this tapestry King Artbur wears his 
coat of arms not only on the pennant that 
floats from his lance but also upon his 
breast. He is fully armored and his left 
hand draws a sword from its sheath. He 
is seated in a throne chair and framed in 
Gothic architecture of the same type as 
appears in the famous fourteenth century 
set of Apocalypse tapestries at the Cathe- 
dral of Angers. Indeed, the resemblance 
between this tapestry and the Apocalypse 
set is in every way striking. Just as the 
main personage in each of the Apocalypse 
sets occupies the full height of the tapestry, 
while the other scenes are in two rows, one 
above the other; so here Arthur occupies 
the full height of the tapestry, and on each 
side of him are lesser personages arranged 
in a double tier; above, two archbishops 
standing in the balconies with archepiscopal 
cross on staff; below, two bishops with 
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DON QUIXOTE KILLING SHEEP 


LENT BY MRS. E. W. 


episcopal crozier (derived not from the 
cross but from the shepherd’s staff). Note- 
worthy are the jewels displayed by the 
bishops and archbishops on their mitres, 
fastening their cloaks, and on the backs of 
their hands. Arthur, like the two lesser 


warriors in the extreme left, has a 
long flowing beard and long flowing 


hair of the same type as seen in the Apoc- 
alypse. 

“Hospitality” pictures in great detail a 
French-Flemish dinner of the last quarter 
of the fifteenth century. The aged host 
in the words of the French inscription at 
the top of the tapestry welcomes his guests 
by saying: “The man wise at pleasing the 
ladies, first has preparations made for eat- 
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AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY BRUSSELS TAPESTRY 
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ing.” In the foreground, a page pours 
wine from a flagon into a small shallow 
bowl like the one that the smart gentleman 
with triple-plumed hat, braided inner 
collar, ermine outer collar, and huge neck- 
lace is lifting from the table towards his 
lips. On the table, a dish of squabs, square 
flat plates, pointed knives, and no forks. 
Before the fire, the cook making hot cakes. 
In the lower left corner a cat with the ram- 
pant fur that indicates the presence of a 
dog in the room. 

“The Messenger,’ an Early Renaissance 
tapestry with delightful Van Orley border, 
but with panel that went wrong in the 
cartooning. The costumes are of the 
period when the Emperor Charles V was 


THE MESSENGER 


AN EARLY RENAISSANCE TAPESTRY 


LENT BY MR. J. H. WADE 


still young and all the world seemed good 
to him and his bride Isabella. 

‘Flora,’ is one of the brilliant tapestries 
woven at Brussels under the influence of 
the French style of Louis XIV, and for 
that reason commonly called Louis XIV 
Brussels now, but formerly often sold as 
Gobelins. A similar tapestry by the same 
designer (Louis van Schoor of Antwerp who 
signed it) was shown at the Philadelphia 
Tapestry exhibition, and is now in the 
collection of Mrs. E. TT. Stotesbury. 
Another brilliant example of the same type, 
probably from the design of Jean van Orley, 


is the “Bacchus and Ariadne” of Mrs. 
Frederic Pratt in Buffalo. 

“May,” one of the famous “Months of 
Lucas” designed by Lucas van Leyden 
in the first half of the sixteenth century, 
was reproduced with a new border at the 
Gobelins in the first half of the eighteenth 
century by Audran whose signature appears 
in the lower right corner of the panel. The 
sport illustration, archery, is traditionally 
associated with the month of May. The 
lady and gentleman on horseback are the 
Emperor Charles V and his bride Isabella. 
Note the double-headed eagle of the Empire 
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VERTUMNUS AND POMONA 


LENT BY GIMPEL 


on her saddle cloth. Mrs. E. H. Harriman 
has five of the original “Months of Lucas”’ 
woven at Brussels in the sixteenth century. 

“Vertumnus and Pomona,” is so ex- 
quisite in tone that I selected it in 1912 for 
reproduction in color as the frontispiece 
of my book on tapestries. The story is 
that of the Roman God of the Seasons, 
Vertumnus, who disguised himself as an 
old woman in order to have an opportunity 
to talk confidentially with Pomona the 
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A BEAUVAIS-BOUCHER TAPESTRY 


AND WILDENSTEIN 


Goddess of Fruit who was a man hater. 
Thus disguised he won her confidence and 
told her stories of other maidens who had 
spurned suitors only to be sorry for it 
afterwards, until when he finally returned 
to his own youthful and manly form, she 
threw herself in his arms with a willing 
VES” 

For descriptions and stories of the other 
tapestries exhibited, especially of Mrs. 
Prentiss’ Beauvais-Boucher Chinese Fair 
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that spent 150 years in China, having been 


_ sent as a present to the Emperor Kien-lung 


by the French King Louis XV, I refer my 


readers to the inexpensive catalogue of the 
exhibition published by the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. 


WAR MEMORIALS 


A Circular Making Suggestions for Their Treatment Sent Out by 
The American Federation of Arts 


In response to requests for advice and 


_ in the hope of inducing the erection through- 
_ out the country of War Memorials of a high 
| standard of artistic merit the American 
_ Federation of Arts on January 2d, issued 
| through its Chapters a circular on War 


Memorials. The suggestions offered are 
as follows: 


(1) Consider the amount of money prob- 
ably available. Conclusion on this 
point must necessarily precede any 
determination as to the form of 
memorial, and it is equally im- 
portant whether that form be some 
structure architectural or sculp- 
tural, painting or work of landscape 
art. 


(2) Consider tentatively the form which 
the memorial should preferably 
take, whether architectural or 
sculptural, or painting or some 
kind of landscape art. 


(3) Also the question of site. This 
question is of vital importance. 
In large towns the memorial if 
monumental should not be so 
placed as to obstruct traffic and 
at the same time should be in a 
position sufficiently conspicuous 
to be worthy of its object. Ex- 
isting buildings and other sur- 
roundings should be considered in 
deciding location, so should also 
the permanence of such buildings 
and surroundings. This is quite 
as important in the case of a small 
village as in a large town or city. 


(4) Likewise in connection with any 
structure the question of material 
whether stone, marble or bronze. 
Local stone has advantages both 
economically and sentimentally. 


(5) The purpose of any memorial and 
the point of view from which it is 
seen are quite as important as its 
immediate surroundings. 


(6) The cost of laying out the site when 
necessary, should be included in 
the scheme. The effect of a me- 
morial is often lost by want of a 
careful laying out of the site. 


(7) Where memorials are proposed for 
the interior of buildings, whether 
in sculpture, architecture, stained 
glass, mural paintings or wall 
tablets, careful regard should be 
paid to the scale, and character of 
the architecture of the building 
and to any adjacent monuments. 


(8) The lettering of all inscriptions 
should be carefully studied and 
should be legible. A bold Roman 
type, or the Italian lettering of the 
sixteenth century based on it, is 
the type most suitable. 


(9) In all memorials simplicity, scale 
and proportion should be aimed 
at rather than profusion of detail 
or excessive costliness of material. 
It is the artistic, imaginative and 
intellectual quality of the work 
that gives it its final value. 


(10) Before the adoption of tentative 
plans, and preferably before any 
plans are made, secure expert 
advice. This can usually be best 
obtained by calling in a competent 
artist, be he an architect, a sculp- 
tor, a painter or a_ landscape 
architect. If there is to be a 
competition careful specifications 
setting forth the terms of the 
competition should precede it. It 
should be remembered that the 
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ablest artists are not usually willing 
to enter competitions except for 
structures of the most important 
kind. 

The American Federation of Arts has 
determined to make war memorials one 
of the chief subjects of its Annual Con- 
vention, which is to be held at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York in the 
month of May, 1919. It expects to hold 
at the same time an exhibition of existing 
war memorials which have been erected in 
the past in Europe and America and which 
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. will be suggestive not only for cities, but 


equally for country villages. Meanwhile a 
Special Advisory Committee of experts 
whose: services can be placed at the call of 
those throughout the United States who 
are considering the erection of war memor- 
ials is to be appointed. 


Pending the announcement of the per- 
sonnel of this Special Advisory Committee 
requests for suggestions and further advice 
may be forwarded to the Secretary, The 
American Federation of Arts, 1741 New 
York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
TO ENCOURAGE ART 


The following very interesting letter has 
been received by the editor from Mr. Birger 
Sandzen of the School of Fine Arts, Bethany 
College, Lindsborg, Kansas, who has done 
more than almost any other one man in 
that section of our great country to en- 
courage and cultivate love of the beautiful 
as represented by art. His pupils have 
gone out with big visions to all parts of the 
Middle West and are carrying to many 
others the message of the significance of art. 

Mr. Sandzen is a painter and _ litho- 
grapher of great individuality and _ real 
distinction. His works have been given 
prominent place in the exhibitions of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
as well as in exhibitions held in his home 
state. 

As he himself says in the following letter 
(which was not intended for publication), 
he dreams dreams, but according to the 
Greek interpretation the practical man was 
the man of vision, the man who sees be- 
yond. Few dreams are realized in their 
entirety, yet it is only through dreams that 
we find the courage and the wisdom to go 
forward into undiscovered lands and are 
able to make the things of the imagination 
into the things of reality. 


To the Editor of the Amurtcan MAGAZINE or ArT, 


Dear Miss Mecuutn: 


“T wish to thank you very heartily for your 
letter. Art can be made a very strong factor in 
our educational work. The American Federation 
of Arts has done a great deal already and will be 
still more of a power for good in the future, I 


am sure. Your magazine stands for a very high 
standard. I like it immensely. I wish there 
could be a branch office of The American 
Federation of Arts out here to direct, among 
other things, the growing art-for-the-schools 
movement. It is especially through the schools 
and libraries we can reach the people. Even a 
very small permanent collection of good pictures 
in a school or library will establish a permanent 
interest in art in a community. I have seen the 
result’ of our own work in a few places here in 
Kansas and know it is true. We could do a 
great deal, if we had a little financial backing. 
Our patriotism in United States has not reached 
our national art yet. For the many visiting 
artists our art patrons open their hearts, homes 
pocketbooks, exhibitions, museums, ete. For us 
who work here year after year honestly and per- 
severingly there is no encouragement, no place, 
no checks, no interest, hardly a kind word. We 
have a few friends, of course, noble idealists, but 
they are very few. There are even out here 
artists, who could do strong, constructive and 
creative work—and a few do it and will be recog- 
nized as great artists after their death. The 
entertaining artist, the singer, the pianist, the 
moving picture artist, the painter of popular 
“sellers,” have many friends. Those who do the 
real serious work have none. They are left in 
the cold. J repeat that we could do great and 
noble work—just like our distinguished visitors— 
if we had a little kindness and a little money to 
back us up. It is hard to do creative work when 
you are overburdened with heavy routine work all 
the time. Well, I would say that the usual 
way of promoting art is somewhat misdirected. 
The first and greatest fault is that our efforts are 
too generalized and too little specialized. Great 
sums are given to various funds, museums, ex- 
hibitions, ‘‘extension work,” lectures, popular art 
courses, etc., but hardly ever is an effort made to 
help a great individual artist. Here we have much 
to learn of some countries in Europe. Great 
mistakes are made there too, but there is a much 
greater effort to find both the creative critic and 
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the creative artist. I shall mention a couple of 


examples. 


“The Danish Government, a few years ago, gave 
the great painter Joachim S. Kovgaard 120,000 
crowns to decorate the old Cathedral of Viborg. 
There were no committees, no prize competitions, 
no foolish red tape. They showed confidence in 
a great artist and gave him a chance. The result 
was a series of fresco paintings, which several of 
the greatest critics consider the most monumental 
decorative work in Modern European art. The 
greatest animal painter in Europe, Bruno Liljefons 
in Sweden, has practically been permitted to do 
his important life work through the generosity of 
one man, Arthur Thiel of Stockholm. 


“The National Museum of Sweden, a marvelous 
collection which is not very well known here, 
and in fact the whole modern art of Sweden, has 
been strongly influenced, almost transformed, by 
one great critic, the painter, Richard Beogh, 
director of the National Museum. He does no 
office work. He is only supposed to be a great 
critic and, as such, to find the real creative talent 
of his country. And he does find the creative 
forces. He helps and promotes entirely unknown 
artists quite often. He will do very strange and 
unexpected things, sometimes. After some time 
artists and critics, even his opponents, will admit 
that he was right. 

“The best critics should be put in places of 
influence and given power. Thereal artists should 
be found and helped while they live and are able 
to work. After their death they are, in our 
country, not only discovered but terribly over- 
estimated. There are good, sound and able 
critics in our country who could do constructive 
work if they were given confidence, power to act 
and money to back them up. Their work could 
be and should be entirely specialized instead of 
generalized. In a short time the result would be 
astounding. 

“Finally let me tell you what I would do right 
now, if I had a little money. It is perhaps a wild 
and foolish dream. I give you my permission 


to laugh at it as much as you want to. My 
dream will never materialize, J know. I am 
dreaming of finding a patriotic art lover, who 
would let me draw a series of 150 typical American 
subjects and make lithographs of them—quite 
large of course—about 50 proofs of each, or a little 
more, altogether about 8,000 prints, to be given 
away to American schools and libraries. They 
might be presented by this art lover to The 
American Federation of Arts and distributed 
through this splendid organization. It would 
cost only about $15,000. Through a dealer it 
would cost about $100,000 at least. 

“Well somebody might say: ‘This is a good 
plan. But why should you be the one to draw 
such a series? I know many of the popular 
illustrators. They would do it better. They 
would “take” better. I know painters who win 
prizes every year. You do not. Well after all, 
I shall use your plan if I can’t use you. [ shall get 
together a committee and then have a competitive 
contest’—etc., etc., etc. Red tape and then 
good night. 


“Or if somebody would keep me for three solid 
years in the great western dreamland to paint 
and draw, take all I could do and then give it 
away to our schools. Well it does not cost any- 
thing to dream. 


“To come down to earth and reality again. 
T shall only repeat this: Our efforts must be 
infinitely more specialized and much less general- 
ized to bring about the best results. People out 
here who prospect for oil do not generalize. They 
dig deep. Often they miss it, but sometimes 
they find riches. To find one great artist means 
more to a country’s art than establishing a score 
of Museums and art schools. 


“* And now I wish to thank you for your patience. 
I shall consider seriously what we can do to 
promote the work of The American Federation 
of Arts out here. 


“Yours very sincerely, 
“BirGER SANDZEN.” 


SARGENT PORTRAITS 


A notable exhibition of paintings by 
Sargent and Abbott Thayer was held in 
the Knoedler Galleries in New York during 
the month of December. Only nine paint- 
ings were shown, five of these were by 


LADY EDEN 


Sargent, four by Thayer. Three of the 
Sargent’s were portraits, one of the Presi- 
dent, painted for and belonging to the 
National Gallery of Ireland; the others, 
portraits of Mrs. Moore and Lady Eden, 


J. S. SARGENT 
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MRS. MOORE 


J. S. SARGENT 


COURTESY OF THE KNOEDLER GALLERIES 


SARGENT PORTRAITS 


both of which are reproduced herewith by 
special permission. The former was painted 
in 1884 and the latter in 1906 and was 
exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1907. 
The portrait of Lady Eden has just passed 
into the possession of the Wilstach Gallery 
in Philadelphia. The other two Sargent’s 
were landscapes, gne painted on the Island of 
Corfu in Greece, and the other painted in the 
Simplon in Switzerland, both very charming. 

Of the four Thayer’s two were large 
Angels peculiarly suitable for church decor- 
ation; one a three-quarter length portrait 
of a young woman in an olive dress, the 
other a landscape, the view in front of the 
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artist's home at Monadnock, N. H. It 
is understood that the figure of the young 
girl has been acquired by Mr. Freer for his 
National Collection. The Sargent por- 
traits of Lady Eden and Mrs. Moore both 
showed not only striking characterizations 
but beautiful contours and exquisite ren- 
dering of materials, qualities to which no 
reproduction could do justice. Of this 
small exhibition of choice works a chance 
visitor remarked, “What a beautiful way 
to show pictures! Each so distinctive, all 


compelling you to spend the afternoon with 
them and then go home without a glance 
at anything else.” 


FROM A WATER COLOR BY SARGENT 
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WAR MEMORIALS 


Elsewhere in this magazine is published 
a series of suggestions for the treatment of 
War Memorials recently issued by the 
American Federation of Arts through its 
Chapters in response to requests and in 
the hope of assisting to a higher standard 
in the form and character of war memorials 
than might otherwise be secured. 

The Royal Academy of Arts of London 
issued a somewhat similar circular of sug- 
gestions before the war had come to a close 
and in our January issue we reprinted from 
the Pall Mall Gazette advice on the same 
subject given by the Rt. Hon. Sir Alfred 
Mond, first Commissioner of Works, Great 
Britain, because of its timely significance. 

It is a subject which must occupy large 
attention now. ‘The desire to commemor- 
ate the sacrifices which have been made by 
those who have laid down their lives in 
this war for liberty is universal. There 
is no city nor town in the whole of our 
United States that has not given its quota 
to the great cause and none which has not, 
therefore, the right to share in the triumph 
of sacrifice. 

Hundreds of war memorials will within 
the next few years be erected in all parts of 
our country and pity indeed will it be if 
instead of worthily commemorating the 
noble spirit of the youth of our land they 
merely testify to the ignorance and mis- 
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guided zeal of those by whom they are 
erected. 

With the high purpose and selflessness of 
the Crusaders our young ,men went forth 
at the call of their country to cheerfully 
suffer and die if need be for the sake of 
righteousness and that the world might be 
a better place in which to live. That this 
may never be forgotten memorials in last- 
ing materials are to be raised. 

That these memorials shall be worthy 
all must be agreed, but more than this let 
us see that they really embody and make 
plain to future generations that spiritual 
quality which above all else they should 
commemorate. The greatest lesson this 
war has taught us is that the immaterial is 
more real and more valuable than the 
material. Let us not forget this when the 
time comes to erect war memorials. Life 
has been made more beautiful by the spirit 
of sacrifice, courage, generosity and self- 
forgetfulness which the war has called forth 
not from one but many, not in one class, but 
in all classes. Let us now likewise add to 
the beauty of the world by the memorials 
which we are about to erect. 

As a people we have been said to be 
practical—preferring utility to beauty, 
seeking in expenditure to get full return, 
mistaking often size for greatness, accept- 
ing quantity for quality, and yet at a 
moment’s notice we rose as a nation and in 
the name of humanity gave unstintingly of 
our means and of ourselves, the work of 
our hands, the lives of those whom we held 
most dear. 

Let us not step back now and in the erec- 
tion of our war memorials seek to satisfy a 
utilitarian purpose. Let us not dishonor 
the noble spirit we would commemorate by 
using the sentiment of the hour merely to 
attain a desired material end. If we need 
for the good of the communities in which 
we live parks or playgrounds, concert halls 
or community houses, yes, even hospitals 
or schools or churches let us have them, 
but do not let us call them war memorials, 
for by so doing we shall depreciate the 
spirit which such should memorialize. A 
name on a building or to a park ceases with 
the passing of years to convey special 
meaning other than designation. Our war 
memorials if they are to pass on to coming 
generations the spirit they would com- 
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memorate must themselves be clothed with 
this spirit, as it were, must~ speak the 
language understood by all people—the 
universal language of art—must be beautiful, 
as beautiful as it is possible for genius to 
conceive and man to create. 


NOTES 


It has been officially an- 
pe nounced by Mr. Howard 
GAUDENS Russell Butler, Vice-Presi- 
LINCOLN FOR dent of the National Acad- 
pono ON emy of Design, New York, 
and Chairman of a Special Committee on 
the Lincoln Statue for London, that the 
British Government has definitely decided 
that the Saint-Gaudens Statue (a replica 
of the Standing figure at Chicago), be 
erected in the Canning Enclosure at 
Westminster, London, and that the money 
to provide this statue has been subscribed 
—the work of casting about to begin. 
This concludes a long and distressing con- 
troversy. 

On June 13, 1913, the British Centenary 
Committee accepted the offer of a replica 
of the standing figure of Lincoln in Chicago, 
made by the American Centenary Com- 
mittee. And on May 2, 1914, a site for 
this statue at Westminster was officially 
designated. In the spring of 1917 the 
Executive Chairman of the American Peace 
Centenary Committee offered, without 
due authority, in place of the Saint- 
Gaudens replica a statue of Lincoln by 
George Gray Barnard, advising the British 
Committee that the latter statue was 
intended as a “‘superior substitute.” The 
British Committee, evidently believing 
that this was an action of the full American 
Committee, agreed to the substitution 
and secured an official designation of the 
Westminster site, March 31, 1917, for 
the substitute statue. 

The National Academy, with many other 
organizations devoted to art and the public 
generally, strongly disapproved of this 
substitution and the manner in which it 
had been effected. This was attested by 
many strong resolutions notably those of 
the American Federation of Arts in Con- 
vention in Detroit, May, 1918, which were 
forwarded promptly after the Convention 
to the President of the United States, to 
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the Secretary of State and the British 
Ambassador. 

A poll of the American Centenary Com- 
mittee was taken in order to ascertain 
whether or not the action of the Executive 
Chairman had been authoritative. The 
result was astounding. Of seventy-six 
replies received fifty-one were either against 
the Barnard or in favor of the Saint- 
Gaudens or both, twenty-two were non- 
committal, one was doubtful, one am- 
biguous and only one frankly favored the 
Barnard. The results of this poll were 
sent to His Majesty’s Commissioner of 
Works who had, in an address in Parlia- 
ment, clearly shown that he believed that 
not only the American Centenary Com- 
mittee (which he called the American 
Committee for the celebration of one 
hundred years of Peace), but also the 
American public favored the Barnard 
statue. He had evidently been confirmed 
in this belief by a cablegram sent him 
November 15, 1917, signed by the Execu- 
tive Chairman of the American Committee 
giving lists of ““Those who enthusiastically 
praise Barnard’s Lincoln”? and the names 
of the “Presentation Cominittee of the 
Statue.” 

These lists were likewise investigated. 
Many of those interrogated advised that 
they did not favor the Barnard statue 
or that their names had been used, as even 
in the case of the President of the United 
States, without authority. 

In the meantime a Committee of respon- 
sible citizens, with all these facts before 
them, and with a sympathetic realization 
of the disagreeable position into which the 
English Committee had been unwittingly 
thrust, stepped forward to redeem the 
unfortunate situation. This committee 
consisted of Messrs. Elihu Root, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, J. Pierpont Morgan and 
Henry White—acting not on their own 
behalf but as citizens of the United States 
and on behalf of their fellow-citizens. 
These gentlemen have consulted with 
equally representative citizens of Great 
Britain who assured them that the British 
Government would coincide in the views 
of the constituted authorities here. Ac- 
cordingly an opinion was asked, through the 
Department of State, of the Commission 
of Fine Arts of the United States as to 
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what statue should be chosen. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from the resolution 
passed by that body. 

“After careful consideration of the sub- 
ject the Commission of Fine Arts reports: 
The British Government, recognizing the 
part played by Abraham Lincoln in the 
promotion of human freedom has set apart 
as the location for a statue commemorating 
him a site related to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and Westminster Abbey. The man 
and the site call for a statue representative 
of the highest achievement of American 
sculpture. Such is the statue of Abraham 
Lincoln executed by Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens and erected in Lincoln Park, 
Chicago, a copy of which work has been 
offered to the British Government. 

“This commission advise that the Saint- 
Gaudens Lincoln be accepted for erection 
in London on the site set apart.” 

On the strength of this resolution the 
British Government has taken final action 
—Lord Waredale, Executive Chairman of 
the British Peace Centenary Committee, 
has advised Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
of the “official announcement”? by His 
Majesty’s First Commissioner of Works 
“that the Saint-Gaudens statue was the 
most suitable one for erection in the chosen 
site at Westminster.” 

Thus the matter is happily concluded. 


For three weeks in Decem- 

BRITICH NAVAL er a collection of ene 
PHOTOGRAPHS Jarged colored photographs 
AND WAR of the British Navy was 
PAINTINGS held in the Corcoran Gal- 
lery of Art in Washington under the 
auspices of the British Bureau of Publicity. 
During that space of time this exhibition, 
which by the way was beautifully installed 
on the main staircase in the upper atrium 
and in one of the principal galleries, was 
visited by no less than 54,400 persons. 
Well did it merit this attention because of its 
historic and _ artistic significance. Not 
only do these photographs graphically set 
forth the British Navy and its ever memor- 
able exploits of daring and bravery, but 
they exemplify to what heights photog- 
raphy both as a science and an art has at- 
tained, and how large a part it has played 
as a factor in warfare and as an instrument 
in securing victory. The men who made 
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these naval photographs not only ran great 
risks, but must have had artistic instinct 
and excellent technical training, for in many 
instances the photographs are works of art, 
excellent in composition,* and impressive 
in effect. Their coloring, moreover, was 
most skillfully done, and in such a manner 
as to heighten the effect of reality without 
attempting the actual or interfering with 
their veracity in witnessing the events. 
Enlarged photographs as a rule have an un- 
pleasant effect of being stretched out of 
focus, but these enlargements do not give 
that impression. 

On the 14th of January, the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art opened with a private view, 
a collection of over two hundred paintings 
of war subjects by distinguished British 
artists brought to this country and ex- 
hibited under the same British Bureau of 
Publicity. A large number of these paint- 
ings are by the distinguished British 
painter, William Orpen. An _ extended 
review of the exhibition with numerous 
illustrations, will, it is hoped, appear in 
the next number of our magazine. 


With the close of the war, 
however, Europe can no 
longer give or even lend 
us any great designers—indeed, she wants 
some of our foreign workers back again. 
Hence while they are still here we need 
to establish industrial art schools, so that, 
as soon as may be, we can be prepared for 
the reconstruction period suddenly thrust 
upon us, and take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities now open to us through the tem- 
porary disorganization of the productive 
activities abroad. 

This, we are glad to say, is acting as an 
additional spur to our museums in putting 
forth educational endeavor. The greatest 
of them in collections of industrial art, and 
also having the largest audience to address 
—the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York City—is appropriately making 
the chief endeavor. It teaches, guides, 
publishes. It helps craftsmen, designers, 
and manufacturers by making its collec- 
tions readily accessible to them, by edu- 
cating them effectively, by inducing classes 
of artisans and designers to follow the 
superior technical efforts of the past, and, 
above all, by influencing them to make 
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‘such individual and modern use of the fine 
‘things in our museums that a truly Ameri- 
ean National style will gradually take 
shape. 

- Throughout the country there are other 
similar and very practical efforts—as, for 
instance, in Cleveland, where the School of 
Art is cooperating with the clothing trade 
to train competent designers of clothing 
so that we may not always have to look 
to Paris for the importation of the most 
sought-for designs. 

There are also the efforts put forth by 
various societies—as, for instance, the 
Boston Society of Arts and Crafts; it sells 
for its members upwards of a hundred 
thousand dollars a year in handicraft work 
which has passed a severe jury before being 
exhibited in the Society’s salesroom. There 
is also the annual Arts and Crafts exhibit, 
now in progress at the National Arts Club 
in New York City, which shows how much 
the handicraft work produced by individual 
workers, most of them working indepen- 
dently, not for large employers, has ad- 
vanced in merit. 


THE FINE ARTS BUILDING OF NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 


The following interesting 
editorial notices on ‘‘ Arts 
and Crafts” and “Art in 
the. Public Schools” appeared in The 
Outlook of December 25th, and are so 
significant of the need and opportunities 
of the time in the field of industrial art, 
that we are reprinting them herewith for 
the benefit of our readers: 

The results of the work being done in 
the occupational departments of our hospi- 
tals for disabled soldiers are now beginning 
to be exhibited. Among those results we 
find examples of simple weaving and of 
embroidery; of basket, metal, jewelry, and 
especially of wood work—figures of people, 
and even illustrations in carved wood, often 
with a touch of humor, from familiar fairy 
tales such as “‘The House that Jack Built” 
and “The Old Woman that Lived in a 
Shoe.” 

To the disabled men, who have been 
cruelly restricted in most opportunities 
for work, there has come, we fear, a certain 
flagging zest for life. Yet here we have 
the welcome proofs that even those who 
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have been terribly wounded can, with their . 
own hands, fashion works of use and 
beauty, and in so doing can themselves 
begin again to enjoy a little healthful 
activity. 

Perhaps some of these men will have 
to take up such work as a livelihood. If 
so, they will want to be more thoroughly 
instructed than they can be in a hospital. 
Is this possible? There are, it is true, 
three good schools in Boston and one each 
in Worcester, Providence, the Boroughs of 
Brooklyn and Manhattan of New York 
City, Philadelphia and Chicago. But, 
taking the country as a whole, we are 
practically schoolless as regards industrial 
art. 

And yet we know that such arts and 
crafts work (like that above mentioned, 
and also in leather, tapestries, rugs, silver- 
smithing, wall-paper, glass, and pottery) 
commands purchases in this country total- 
ing half a billion dollars a year. 

What is more, during the years of the 
war such work has been steadily improving 
in quality as it has been increasing in 
quantity. How, given the absence of 
education, has this been possible? Because 
much work of the highest order has been 
produced here. by  foreigners—French, 
Italian, English, Scotch, Norwegian, Fin- 
nish, German, Austrian. 


At a conference of the 
presidents and duly ap- 
pointed representatives of 
CELEBRATIONS the Fellowship of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Phila- 
delphia Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects, Philadelphia Sketch Club, 
The Art Alliance, the Alumni of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum and School of Industrial 
Arts and 'T Square Club held in Philadel- 
phia about the time that the armistice was 
declared, the accompanying resolution was 
unanimously adopted. 

This joint action was taken to crystalize 
that community in definite and effective 
form the purpose it expresses in order that 
the best thought, talent and_ technical 
knowledge may be utilized. It is hoped 
that like action will be taken elsewhere not 
only to exercise local influence but lead to 
some national organization formed in the 
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same spirit and with a similar purpose. 
Horace Wells Sellers is Secretary of the | 
Conference Committee. 


The resolution reads: , 


Be It Resolved, That in view of the 
probability that the Declaration of Peace 
will be marked by celebrations, and by 
memorials both temporary and perma- 
nent, and in order that the services of the 
foremost artists of the country be utilized 
in the designing and directing of these, 
we urge upon all National, State and 
Municipal authorities, and upon the 
public in general, that such designing 
and directing of design be entrusted only 
to Architects, Sculptors, and Painters of 
the highest standing, the selecting or nam- 
ing of whom should be left to a Committee 
formed fromtheir own recognized Associa- 
tions, which Committee could cooperate 
with any existing Art Committees, either 
Municipal or Governmental. 


_In the Detroit Art Museum 


AT THE Hee 
DETROIT A dn eae on January Ist, 
mMusEUM _- @2_s«exhbition comprising 


sixty water colors by Amer- 
ican artists all of which present the so- 
called single legitimate phase of pure 
aquarelle. That is all of these paintings 
are In transparent wash rather than in 
opaque color in various media of which 
water color does service merely as a vehicle. 
The aim of the exhibition is to show the 
importance of water color as a superior 
medium in the hands of artists who have 
acquired a special use of this material, a 
virtuosity of handling and a mastery of 
the resources of water color. The work of 
Winslow Homer was taken as a standard. 

Childe Hassam, Gifford Beal and Paul 
Dougherty, all well known American artists 
and superior water colorists, are repre- 
sented by groups of brilliant and masterful 
works. They also served as a jury of 
selection to choose the examples of the work 
of other artists to be associated with them 
in this exhibition—which continues until 
February 15th. 

During the month of January the col- 
lection of English War Pictures and Litho- 
graphs by leading British artists, sent out 
by the British Committee on Publicity, 


zand an exhibition of enlarged photographs 
wf French Cathedrals and Churches in the 
(‘War Zone, assembled by the Brooklyn 
‘Museum and previously announced in the 
‘AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF Art, were likewise 
sshown in the Detroit Art Museum. 

In connection with the exhibition of 
‘Cathedrals in the War Zone, Prof. Good- 
yyear, under whose supervision these photo- 
raphs were made, went to Detroit and 
yave a series of three illustrated lectures 
under the joint auspices of the Museum and 
the Michigan Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects. The subjects of 
is lectures were ‘‘Cathedrals in the War 
one,” “‘Notre Dame at Paris” and “The 
/Widening Refinement in Medieval Cathe- 
idrals.”’ 


In December Dr. Edwin L. Hewett, 


+ WATER COLOR BY CHILDE HASSAM 


Director of the School of American Archae- 
ology and the Museum of Santa Fe, lectured 
in the Detroit Museum on the subject of 
“Southwestern Art, Ancient and Modern,” 
under the auspices of the Archaeological 
Society of Detroit. 

On December 8th the Chamber Music 
Society of Detroit, cooperating with the 
Museum of Art, presented the Soczété des 
Instruments Anciens in two concerts in 
the Auditorium, one for the general public, 
the other for soldiers and sailors. 

The same Society, again cooperating with 
the Museum, arranged to bring Prof. 
Thomas Whitney Surette to Detroit for 
three lectures at the Museum, January 10th, 
January 3lst and February 28th, on the 
subjects of ‘“‘The Relation of the Arts’’ and 
“Music for the People.” 
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Announcement is made. 
that Assistant Professor 

YALE SCHOOL Arthur Kingsley Porter, 

A ae Lecturer on the History 
of Art, has been called to France by the 
French Government to act with the 
Commission des Monuments Historiques and 
is now on indefinite leave of absence from 
the University. 

Assistant Professor Everett V. Meeks, 
head of the Department of Architecture 
in the Art School, has been appointed 
Assistant Director of Fine Arts to act in 
New York for the Army Overseas Educa- 
tional Commission, acting in that capacity 
on those days of the week not spent in New 
Haven. 

It is also announced that the Art School 
has succeeded in procuring the services of 
Mr. William Lawrence Bottomley of New 
York to lecture once a week on the “ History 
of Renaissance Architecture.” Mr. Bot- 
tomley is one of the best known and most 
successful young architects in New York. 

Of the regularly registered students in 
the Art School eleven painters, one sculptor, 
and three architects have been serving in 
the Army and the Navy of the United 
States. 


THE 


ITEMS 


The celebrated French artist, M. Jean 
Julien Lemordant, to whom the Howland 
Memorial Prize, Yale University, was 
awarded last commencement will come to 
Yale in the spring (his health permitting), 
to receive the honor in person. At the 
time of M. Lemordant’s visit a collection 
of his paintings will be exhibited in the 
galleries of the Yale School of Fine Arts. 
A pathetic interest is attached to this visit 
and event. M. Lemordant, a painter of 
Breton landscape and life with extraordi- 
nary talent, received wounds at the front 
in the French army in 1914, resulting in the 
loss of his sight. 

The Howland Prize was awarded in 1916 
for the first time to the late Rupert Brooke. 
It is intended for a “citizen of any country 
in recognition of some achievement of 
marked distinction in the field of literature, 
fine arts, or the science of government,” 
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and it is stipulated in the deed of gift that 
‘an important factor in the selection shall 
be the idealistic element in the recipient’s— 
work.”’ 

. : 


An exhibition of toys made by students | 
of the public schools of New York and the 
art departments of the city high schools, | 
New York, was held at the Art Alliance’ 
Galleries during the month of December. ' 
Prizes were given by the School Art League ! 
and the Toy Trade. The exhibition as a’ 
whole was said to have made a bright and | 
colorful showing and to have demonstrated | 
the fact that the humorous element in! 
toy making is not absent even among ama- | 
teurs in America. The purpose of the! 
exhibition was largely to interest manu-' 
facturers and those in the art trades in the | 
work of talented high school pupils and - 
demonstrating the fact that native talent: 
in abundance Is available. 


An exhibition of 25 snow scenes by 20° 
of the foremost American painters of today 
was shown in the Art Gallery of the Public. 
Library under the auspices of the Newark 
Museum Association, from December 18th 
to January 26th. Among the artists repre- 
sented were Gifford Beal, R. Sloan Bredin, 
John F. Carlson, John F. Folinsbee, Birge 
Harrison, Childe Hassam, Walter L. Pal- 
mer, E. W. Redfield, A. T. Van Laer, 
Everett L. Warner. 


The Autumn Exhibition of the Royal 
Institute of British Artists was held at 
Burlington House by the courtesy of the 
Royal Academy, opening with a private 
view on November 2d and continuing for 
some weeks. Among the artists repre- 
sented was Cyril Saunders Spackman, 
R.M.S., R.B.A., who contributed two 
pictures ‘‘Crickhoweil Bridge Breconshire” 
and “A Dream Garden,” both very suc- 
cessful. 


The National Arts Club is holding a 
retrospective exhibition of the work of its 
artist members at the Club, 15 Gramercy 
Park, New York. The exhibition opened 
with a private view on January 8th. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


DECORATIVE TEXTILES— sy 
ee LELAND HUNTER. 480 pages, 
JQuarter. 580 illustrations and 27 plates in color. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Bubtishers Price $15 net. 
+ This handsome and invaluable book is 
mnnounced as the first of a series on modern- 
yzed house-furnishing art. The material 
presented appeared originally, for the most 
bart, in a series of articles in the Good 
Furniture Magazine during the four years 
from 1915 to 1918 inclusive. The chapters 
cover damasks, brocades and velvets, laces, 
pmbroideries, carpets, rugs, tapestries, 
bhintzes, cretons, tooled and illuminated 
: etters, wall papers, draperies and furniture 
trimmings. The illustrations are not only 
}uumerous, but in many instances, elabor- 
mate. In the preparation of the plates no 
expense has evidently been spared, and 
the textiles used for the purpose of illus- 
tration have been chosen with great care. 
Embodying the results of many years of 
‘ntimate acquaintance with weaves, ancient 
jand modern, on the part of the author, it is 
‘comprehensive and at the same time illumi- 
sating. Written in simple style, it appeals 
‘co the layman as well as the student. No 
one chapter is perhaps more engaging than 
another. The book reads _ interestingly 
rom beginning to end, for with much 
waluable data and important information, 
ithe thread of romance runs through it all, 
and in studying textiles the reader finds 
himself brought into close touch with the 
hmakers and users of textiles in many lands 
and through the several centuries. From 
ino other source, of which we are ourselves 
aware, can this information be had, and 
beertainly through no other medium can 
t be obtained so delightfully. 
This is a book which should be on the 
‘shelf of every Public Library, but the fact 
that it is more than a reference book should 
bbe kept in mind. The author and his 
jpublishers in preparing and issuing this 
publication have materially added to the 
literature on art. 


JOSEPH PENNELL’S LIBERTY LOAN 


HPOSTER.—A Text Book for Artists and 
\Amateurs, Teachers, Printers and others. J. 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
ublishers. Price $1.00 net. 


This little book shows by a series of 
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process plates and explanatory text not 
only how Mr. Pennell’s Fourth Liberty 
Loan Poster was printed, but how all 
lithographic posters should be printed. 
Mr. Pennell demonstrates the method 
stage by stage, showing how “with great 
difficulty”’ difficulties can be overcome. 
To artists, lithographers, printers and 
students of art in all classes this graphic 
explanation of technical process cannot 
fail to be of the utmost interest and value, 
but in addition to these, those of all callings 
must find delight in the introductory 
chapters on “The Poster” and on Art in 
relation to the Government and the people 
(though that is not its title), with which 
this little volume (the latest in the Wonder 
of Work Series), opens. In these few pages 
with bold strokes and poster-like directness 
Mr. Pennell tells some big truths about 
the state of art before the war, the awaken- 
ing, the need of better technical training, 
the relation of the Government to art and 
artists, which it would be well if all might 
hear and heed. 


FAMOUS PICTURES OF REAL ANI- 


MALS.—BY LORINDA MUNSON BRYANT. 
John Lane Company, New York Publishers. 
Price $1.50 net. 


This book begins with the pictures of 
animals on an Egyptian tomb of about 
4,000 B. C., and concludes with a chapter 
devoted to animal painting and sculpture 
in contemporary America. It could, there- 
fore, scarcely hope in the space of about 150 
pages to be other than extremely super- 
ficial. It is a grave question, however, 
whether any good is to be gained by so 
trivial a handling of a big subject. A 
tendency of the time, and one much to be 
deplored, in education, is toward substitut- 
ing a smattering for real information. Mrs. 
Bryant tells pleasantly about the artists 
and their works, but nothing of art—noth- 
ing that to the real student would be 
illuminating. Furthermore, she makes 
some very serious omissions; such for ex- 
ample as the name and works of Edward 
Kemeys, one of our most important 
American animal sculptors. And what of 
her inclusions? Why should William M. 
Chase for example, be classed as a painter 
of “famous pictures of real animals’’ be- 
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cause of his paintings of fish? Yet she so- 
classes him. “We feel,” she tells her 


readers, “like exclaiming as we stand before 
Mr. Chase’s fish, ‘Hold on, Mr. Fish, you 
will slip off from the plate if you don’t 
watch out.’ ”’ Is this art criticism? 


FRANK DUVENECK.—BY NORBERT 
HEERMANN. Houghton, Mifflin Company 
Boston, Publishers. Price $2.00 net. 

At a dinner in London in the nineties, 
Sargent is said to have remarked, “After 
all’s said, Frank Duveneck is the greatest 
talent of the brush of this generation.” It 
was to Duveneck that a special medal of 
honor was voted by the International Jury 
at the Panama Pacific Exposition. Yet 
this biography of a really great artist is as 
modest and unassuming as the man him- 
self, than whom there was never one more 
gentle, genuine and kindly. The late Frank 
Duveneck gave much and asked little. 
This little book, most pleasantly and skill- 
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fully written, is the more welcome as paying 
tribute where it is most merited and ex- 
tending the knowledge of one who should 
be ever held in the highest veneration. 

° 


THE SPRINGTIDE OF LIFE.—POEMS 
OF CHILDHOOD. BY ALGERNON 
CHARLES SWINBURNE. Illustrated by 
ARTHUR RACKHAM. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., Publishers. Price 
$3.00 net. 

It is because of its illustrations, imagi- 
native, dainty, and very artistic, that this 
book falls within the scope of our reviews 
and is particularly commended to our 
readers. The illustrator is an Englishman 
and his works have the distinctive flavor 
of the art of Britain. Many of the plates 
are in color and are beautifully printed, 
suggesting in tint and texture paintings 
on ivory. No less engaging, however, 
are the little line drawings which enliven 
and ornament many of the text pages. 


Bulletin 


ALLIED ARTISTS OF AMERICA. 


Fine Arts Galleries, New York. .Jan. 


20—Feb. 11, 1919 


Members exhibits received January 15, 1919. 


AMERICAN Water Cotor Soctrery. 
Arts Galleries, New York 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE Arts. 


Annual Exhibition. 


Exhibits received February 1, 1919. 


Fine 
6—Feb. 28, 1919 


One Hundred and 


Fourteenth Annual Exhibition of Oil Paintings and 


Soulpturey.; < sc .s.5eet eaten oes OR ee Feb. 9—Mar. 30, 1919 
NatIoNAL ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS. 
Twenty-eighth Annual Exhibition. Fine Arts Gal- 
leries, New-Yorkie' ‘i iudy ws sigaak Se ee oe ee Feb. 15—Mar. 3, 1919 
BattimorRE Wartrr Cotor Crus. Twenty-third Annual Exhi- 
bition, Peabody Institute Galleries, Baltimore........ Mar. 10—Mar. 31, 1919 
Exhibits received March 8, 1919. 
Nationa Acapemy or Desien. Ninety-fourth Annual Exhibi- 
tion. Fine Arts Galleries, New York..............: Mar. 18—April 27, 1919 


Exhibits received March 5 and 6, 1919. 


